COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE

the prizes at the agricultural show. Disraeli was reading
Hallam and arguing with Sarah, or rather at Sarah, about him.
Still, Mary Anne liked, or said she liked, silent melancholy men,
though it is rather a forlorn business for a man to read grave
literary works on his honeymoon, but there were the Queen in
a blue carriage with scarlet-liveried servants, and the King on a
prancing horse to look at. Besides, she had enjoyed the wonder-
ful journey through the Black Forest.

They went on to Munich, which kindly provided her with
the spectacle of another king. Munich at the time showed
itself distinctly arty, and her Dizzy raved over the statues, but
art never impressed Mary Anne to any great extent. Dizzy said
no one had done so much for the arts, since Pericles, as the King
of Bavaria, a statement that must have mystified his wife, who
could never even remember whether the Greeks or Romans
came first. Her Dizzy still travelled in that frame of mind
which led him on his earlier wanderings to describe the last
picture or the latest city as the most wonderful in the world,
pausing only in his panegyrics to tell Sarah that the Danube was
but an uncouth stream. That was in Paris where Bulwer called
on them.

Did Mary Anne's memory, as she greeted him, flit back to
the soiree at Bulwer's house in Hertford Street where Rosina
introduced Dizzy? That was seven years ago when Mary Anne
was only forty. A great deal had occurred since then: death and
grief and love-making and marriage. She considered Bulwer
with a thoughtful eye; his marriage had not turned out a very
great success, but then who could put up for ever with Rosina's
affectations? Mary Anne promised herself that her own
marriage should prove very different from Rosina's, because
Mary Anne liked and understood men whereas Rosina
seemed to prefer dogs.

In Paris Mary Anne became very gay. For one thing she
bought frocks, and for another Dizzy said she looked exactly
like Madame de Pompadour, who ruled the fashions of the
moment. That was exactly the kind of charming compliment
he paid her so gladly and gracefully, and no harm could arise
from looking like Madame ae Pompadour, as long as one main-
tained one's own standards of behaviour.

People gave parties for her and invited her everywhere, and
the shops tescinated her. Her health became even more radiant
than usual; the world never saw a happier bride. Dizzy fell a
victim to certain preoccupations, for alarming news arrived of